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ABSTRACT ^ . 

Games and simulktions can be thought, of as 
experiential learning: activities for classroom .use. Games are 
activities in which people agree to abide by a set of conditions in 
order to attain a desired state <?r end^ and simulations are 
activities that model reality. In this publication^ it is suggested 
that five dimensions be considered in categorizing a game or 
simulation: degree of action^ degree of resemblance to real life^ 
degree of intellectual content^ degree of affective content^ and 
degree to which the participant, is reijuired to take part in the 
exercise. Theoretical considerations include the .following: the 
purpose of using games and simulations; disadvantages and cautions in 
the ^ use of these activities; criteria for selecting an exercise; the 
\ process of implementing an activity^ including connecting the 
'Experience to istudents* lives and evaluating petformance; and 
^^reating and modifying original games or simulations. In the pri^ctice 
section at number of games and simulations are described that relate 
ta theories and concepts in the field of speech communication; all 
were created by high school and college teachers and students. Each 
activity includes objectives^ directions^ and a discussion guide. 
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The Educational Resources Informatron Center (ERIC) is a 
national ^information system developed by the U.S. Office of 
Education and now sponsored by the National Institute o/ 
Education (NIE). It provides ready access to descriptions of 
exemplary .programs, research and development efforts, and 
related information useful in. developing more effective 
educationaloprograrcs. 

Through its network of specializ^jd centers or clearinghouses, 
each' of which is responsible for a particular educational area, 
ERIC acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes current 
significant information and lists thisinformation in its reference 
publications. 

The ERIC system has already made available— through the 
ERIC \Document . Reproduction Service— much informative 
data, including all federally funded research reports since 1956. 
However, if ihe findings of specific educational research are to 
. , be intelligible to teachers and applicable to teaching, consider- 
able bodies of data must be reevaluated, focused, translated, 
and molded into an essentially different context. Rather than 
resting at the point of making research report^ readily access- 
ible, NIE has directed the separate ERIC clearinghouses to 
commission firom recognized authorities information analysis 
papers in specific areas. 

In addition, as with all federal educational information 
efforts, ERIC has as one of its primary goals bridging the^ gap 
between educational theory and actual classroom practices. 
One method of achieving that goal is the development by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
(ERie/RCS) of a series of sharply focused booklets based on 
concrete educational needs. Each booklet provides teachers 
I with the be^t educational theory ai.d/or research on a limited 
topic. It also presents descriptions of classroom activities 
which are {elated to the described theory and assists the 
teacher in putting this'theoiy into practice. 
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This idea is not unique. Several educational journals and 
mahy commerical textbooks provide teachers with similar aids. 

-The ERIC/RCS booklets are unusual in their ^harp focus on an 
educational need ^d their blend of sound. acaqen^c theory with 
tested classroonj gicactices. And they have been developed 
because of the^increasing requests from teachers to provide this^ 

^kind of service; 

^Topics for these booidets are. recommended by the 
ERIC/RCS National Advisory Committee. Suggestions for 
topics to be considered by the Committee should be directed to 
the Clearing ouse. 

' » Bernard O'Donnell 

Director, ERIC/RCS 
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What is a simuiation? How is it differentiated from a game? From 
role playing*f cFrom an exercise? These;are not easy questions to 
answer... A survey of the many journal articles and books that 
have been published about "structured experiences" reveals that 
there is niuch disagreement about the definition of each of 
these terms. ^ 

Because definitions are useful for communicating with stu- 
dents and colleagues about experiential exercises, we are going 
to employ a set of definitions developed by R. Garry Shirts.* 
Shirts classifies "gaming and simulation" into three kinds of 
activities: simulations, games, and contests. Simulations, which 
are noncontest and nongame, are activities which model reality, 
including those which employ mathematical formulas, social 
system models, and role playing. * 

Games, which are noncontest and nonsimulation, are activities 
in ^yhich people agree to abide by a set of conditions in order to 
ciceate a desired state or end. The conditions may well involve 
inefficient ways of-accomplishing the desired end (for example, 
•trying t6 place a golf ball in a hole in the ground by Hitting the 
ball with a metal stick rather than by placing it in the hole with 
the hands). A game does not necessarily involve the goal of 
v/inning but may' have as its goal creativity or lau^ter. Examples 
of games include encounter-situations and play. 

Finally, Shirts defines contests, which are nonsimulation and 
. nongame, ;by stating thri they involve competition but, unlike 
games, dp not establish rules that are inefficient or which result 
in one 6pponent*s uh'air advantage over another. Examples 
include business competition and political campaigns. 

,Each of these three types is "pure" or basic. Beyond these 
are.various combinations of classifications— contest games, simu-, 
lation game contests, and simulation^ games. Perhaps a more 

*In Cathy S. Greenblat and Richard I). Duke, Gaming Simulatioriy Ration- 
ale. Design and Applications. (Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage ftiblications, 1975), 
75-81. 
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fruitful approach to classifying simulations and^games is to. 
describe experiential learning activities in terms of a nurriber of 
^ dimensions. * a 

The employment of such a taxonomy might help each of us 
attain, more precisely and surely, the teaching goals we have in 
mind. Each teaching situation and goal should be analyzed not 
in terms of what game or simulation we want to employ, but in 
light of the dimensions of learning experience we wish to tap. 
Knowing this, we .can thep implement a game or simulation that 
will best enable us to fulfill those neecjs. 

We .suggest that the following dimensions be considered for 
the purpose of categorizing experiental learning activities: 

Activity-degtee of physical action. 
/?ea/ism— degree of resemblance to real life. t 
Co^nrtion— degree of intellectual content. 
Affectwity-^egtee of affective content, 
/nyo/yement— degree to which participant is required 
^ to be a part of what is taking plac^e. 

Thus, a game like chess could be said to have little activity, 
almost no realism, high cognitive content, low affective content, 
and a fair amount of involvement. Role playing, on the other 
hsbd, may hav5 little activity,, fairly high realism, a moderate 
amount of cognitive content, a rather high affective content, 
and high involvement. Similarly, an exercise or drill, such as 
identifying types of propaganda in a series of messages, hjis little, 
activity, little realism (in, the sense of the way we identify prop- 
aganda in real life), very high cognitive content, little affective 
content, and moderately high involvement. 

Why Us^ Games and Simulations? 

Now that we have examined some of the dimensions of simu- 
. lations and games, let us look at the arguments for employing 
them in our classrooms. Games and simulations can be one of 
the .most effective means of teaching communication concepts 
such as trust, perception, and. feedbiack; there are several addi- 
tional reasons why games and simulations give an advantage in 
the classroom : 

1. " Game's and simulations involve the whole student 
in learning because, usually, all of the senses are 
involved ^Participants experience the concepts they' 
are learning about. 

■7 r 
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,2. The^participant can -actually feel the concept as 
well as learn about. the coijpept. Games and simu- 
lations are fun, and motivate the student to .parti- 
cipate and learn. (In^m.any cases, students who are 
hard.to motivate enjoy the experience and actively 
participate;) Games and simulations provide an 
alternative to regular teaching strategies. 

3. Depending upon the game or simulation used and 
its bbjective(s), participants learn and gain practice 
in necessary life skills, including communication, 
persuasion, decision making and group leadership. 

4. Games and simulations give the participants ex- 
periences that are closer to real-life situations^ 
than can other teaching strategies. They demon- 
strate the integration of concepts; participants 
experience the way in which the concepts relate 
to each other in a similar fashion to the way they 
relate to each other in the real world. * 

5. Participants gain, empathy for real-Hfe' decision ^ 
^ makefs, gain insight into the complexities of real 

life, and empathize with real-world participants. 

6. Paxticipants ^of different^levels of knowledge- be- 
come involved in games and simulations together 
and learn together. Since reading skills are often * 
not used, poor readers often do as well in games 
and simulations as.good readers. It must be recog-, 
nized, however, that differences in oral language . ^ 
competencies may affeqtMihe student*s level of 
participation as well as what the student gains 
from the experience. * 

7. Games and simulations offer an opportunity for 
participants to learn from the experiences of 
others, rather than' from the teacher or textbook 
only or from "artificial" exposure to other audio- 
visual methods. - * ' 

These are some of the benefits that can accrue from using the 
experiential learning approach In teaching. It must be admitted, 
. however, that there are dangers and disadvantages in using simu- 
lations and games as teaching devices. There is no guarantee that 
employing them will^ automatically lead to success. 

Using Games and Simulations: Disadvantages and Cautions 
The major disadvantage to the use of games and simiilatibns 
O „ the length of time they take. It takes less time for the student 
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to 'Hear~a lecture about a. concept than it does Jor the sanie 
student to participate in a game or simulation and in the proc- 
essing, that follows. The teacher must consider the value of the 
participant's experiencing the concept in relation to the time 
the game pr simulation takes. Neither can the ^^eacher completely 
control the results of games or simulations, i'here is the possi- 
bility that the objectives may not be met; since the participants 
are always different, the' results may also be different. Many 
people may not feel comfortable using games and simulations as 
a teaching strategy because of this ^ack of assured results. Other 
possible risks are enumerated Below: ^ 

1. * Teachers should recognize that the noise level is^ 
^ ' often high when using this method. 

2. Games and. simulations ms^*be in opposition to 
the traditional view of classroom control. (Teach? 
ers would be wise to discuss the game or simulation 
with their principal or siipetYisor befpre using it.) 

•3, Often^ a great amount of preparation time is re- 
quired. ^ " J 

4. *A teacher should not use a game or. simulation 
that he or she does not feel completely comfort- . 
able with.. Many writers .caution that students 
should not play game or simulation thatHhe 
.teacher has not played.. * 

5. If participants are not familiar with experiential 
learning, they may be difficult to involve. 

6. Immovable furniture may pose problems. 

7. Because, frequently, someone loses in experiential 
activities, competitioji may be an issue. 

8. Students may not be able to handle the affective 
.learning that is sometimes involved in a game op- 
simulation. 

9. There'may be problems with cost, as well as diffi- 
culties in obtaining supplies. ^ , 

10. The teacher^may resort to using simulations and 
games as time-fillers, as activities to use up a class 
o ^ period when he or she i^.Mnprepare,d..The tempta- 
tion exists tp employ games and simulations simply 
because they are mn and entertaining- and not 
because th^y have value as learning experiences. 

Selecting a<,Gam'e or Simulation 

Now that we know what benefits may be derived from using 
simulations and games and what problems may result from 
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introducing them into the classroom, we have decided that, 
with proper precautions, we wUl try one out and see what hap- 
pens. Bjat, how to choose? T?ie annotated bibhography at tt\e 
back of this'booklet provides a list of excellent books descnbmg 
a multitude of gsmes and siAiulationsrrelating to communication 
theory and practice. With pne or two of these activities on 
hand, we can ask ourselves the following questions, which reflect 
the cautionary, statements discussedin the previous section:. 

1. What are niy leStming objectives for this group? 

2. Does this simulati£^i or game meet, these objec- 
tives? . ' J 

'3, Is the time the simulation or game takes justified . 
in tferms of the results? If not. can the time re- ^ 
quirement be adjusted whilfe.stUl meeting^Jherob: 
jec^ives? 

4^ Can the learning objectives be better, ar\d .more 
Efficiently, met by using some other teaching 

method? * , m, 1. ' 

5. "Do my participants have the necessary skills and 
knowledge for this simulation or game? 

6. How will my students react? 

7. Will this simulation or game motivate my students . 
^ > to participate? To what degree will my students 

become^ involved emotionally? Is. involvement 
what I want? o ] 

8. Will this simulation or game distort reality or the 
concepts I want the students.to experience? 

. 9. 'Are the directions clear? Will the students be too 
ionfiised.to gain from the experience?* 

10. Will the class be too noisy for the school environ- 
ment? Will it be necessary to inform' colleagues 
ahead of time about th^ noise that may result 
from the employment of this game or simulation 
in my classroom? • , - . . 

11. What concepts will tlje participants experience m 
addition^to my objectives? 

12. How much preparation will I have to do? 

13. What are the strengths of this simulation or game? 

14. Wh^t ot^^'^ problems *might I have with this exer- 
'ciso? 

15. Is this simulation exercise appropriate to the age 
and interest level of my students? 

16. Do I feel comfortable facilitating this simulation 
O . or game? , , * 
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17h- What m^s of evaluation will fuse? < 
18. How can J improve this simulatidn^or game? 

• . . ^ ^ r ^ . 

Processing the Game or Simulation.*^ n « . 

^ Running the exercise. Having selected a ganie or simulation . 
that will meet the objectives you have in mind-H)rhavin?created ^ 
or modified an existing one— yeu ai'a now ready to process it. 
Preparatiomfof this kind of^actiyity is vifial.^fthl class has had 
•little, previous experience with ganies and sunulations, it may be 
necessary to introduce them to this^'approach to fearhing by 
employing a relatively simple, easily understood exercise whose 
objectives are clear and likely to be attained. It is important the 
• first time the class participates that th§.ganii^orsimulation be 

managed and concluded successfully and that tKe^sltfdents have 

fun; at the same time, the purpose of the exercise should b^e 
^stressed. A good initial experience might be prpvided.by Gordon ^ 
_ L. Thomas*5 Feedback Exercise^ detailed in the Practice section 
of this booklet. More difficult, complex, or subtle games can 
then b?. attempted'. ' ^ ' 
' Now that you are ready to begin the game or simulation, it is 
' imperative that you give the participants clear and specific in- 
structions about v/haf each of them is to dp, what rules they 
must follow, and what restrictions and limitationsare imijosed. 
In some cases, a typed copy oLthe directions ^nd rules helps in " 
reducing.the number of errors and misunderstandings that in- 
evitably seem to accompany experiential learning activities. 
— Make sure that allvstudents areJnvolved in the game or simu- 
lation in some way. If .two or three of thefn find 'that they 
have no role to play, they may well find something to do any- 
« -V^y^^'hat they find to do may be highly disruptive. You may 
giye these students the role of observer or critic (with assistance 
from, you on what to observe and what criteria to employ in the 
observation), or; when a decision has to be reached about group 
performance, they can be assigned to a judging panel. 

If it is possible, do not participate actively in the exercise 
ypiirself. You may need, of course, to supply directions, clarify^ 
ambiguities, or make comments and suggestions. But, if you^be- 
;ome too involved, you will tend to lose your objectivity as well 
as your sensitivity to potential problems. You must, of course, 
antipip^iEB^these problems and construct procedures to avoid 
them. Complete elimination of problems is, however, 'never , 
entirely possible. You must be prepared for them, ta^e them in 
your stride. If you don't "lose your cool," you can talk about 
the mistake or problem ^henayou come to the "debriefing" 
9^«'enocl. " , . ^ . " \ 
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All of the. preceding suggestions asHume that you^have as- 
semibled tl\e necessary tnaterial? to be employed in the exercise 
and that these have been checked 'not once, but at least twice, 
preferably using a checklist which has been previously prepared. 
A r. Debriefing the Exercise^ The debriefing phase of processing 
an exercise takes place when the participants think ubout wjiat* . 
' ' they ^ave learned or ^elt and verbali2fe— usually orally— the con- 
cepts they h^ve experienced. Some teachers say that debriefing;, 
should 'take as much time as experiencing the game oj situation 
. itself. Althpu^ thh is not-a rigid rule, you shoul4 allow enough 
time to process thoroughly. In too many case§, insufficient time 
built into the class period to'.permit discussion of the ex- 
perience. A procedure for debriefing a game or simulation that 
- la helpfdl in reminding the teacher of the steps tha£ should bfe 
followed to assure logical and thorough analysis ot what took 

^ tilace isi lhe DEAL'system: * 
. > 
Do: ( ' Experience the g^me or simulation. This has been 
irB4_ • discussed in detail in the previous section. 

Examim: Describe the experience. What happened? Keep, in 
mind that fhisMs a descriptive process and not an 
evaluative one. i * 

Amlyze: Evaluate the exercise. What concepts did the ex-' 
perience inu§trate? To what ^tent can^they be gen- 
'er'alf^ed? What might be some of the^reaspns for the 
way the participant^ behaved, fqlt, oi: thought?' - 

Liriltf Tie the experiential exercise and th'e concepts gained 
^ from it to'the everyday, life of the students. Is. this 
» ex^perience really 'ilifelike?" How can the concepts 
* gained frorfi this experience be applied to the*parti- 
cipiants' lives? ' 1 

Joanne Saoud's description otThe Smoking Lounge Dilejmma, 
detailed in tHe Practice section, illustrates t^ie DEAL system of 
processing. This exercise, which simulates a conflict between . 
* students, .teachers, parents,'and school administration, examines 
* processes in grou{D decision making and encourages the djsvelop- 
ment of interviewing technique'- ax>d persuasive writing and 
. • speaking skills. . ' 

For step one, Dd-, the simul> is actually played.. During 
step two, Eifimine, students descube theftr own actions and tlje 
"actior^SKOf others and probe their reactions*" to the roles of others 
•in the simulation; Specific questions, such as those listed at the 
.end of theJ(BXfercise, are posed^. During step three. Analyze, par- 
.cipants investigate^ communication concepts revealed in, the 
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simulation, asking such questions as the following: Did the de- 
cision making process in ttie exercise parallel decision making as 
we have studied it? What hindered or helped decision making? 
Can you (Jraw any inferences from this game as to what makes 
message^ more or less persuasive? In other words, what can we 
.generalize from this game? In step four, Lmfe, the concepts dis- 
cussed in step three are linked to real life: How can we transfer 
the concepts froni, this simulation to situations in our lives? 
What can you do to help in the decision making process? Jiow 
can you design your messages so they will be. more persuasive? 

bbviojusly,Jhe DEAL System can be employed not only by 
the teacher, but also by students as they participate in the de- 
briefing stage of processing. The system may be applied to 
describe . what went on (Juring the entire exercise, to examine all 
the concepts^ revealed, and, finally, to seek for linkage of all of 
these concepts with "real life." This method is particularly^ap- 
{)rbpnate^if tJie exercise is-short an^ relatively uncomplicated. 

Another approach^; may be enwJloyed it. the exercise takes a 
long-time ip complete or if it is complex and deals with sophis- 
ticatgd.or subtle ideas. In such a case, the facilitator may wish 
to break tli^e game or simulation into parts, describing and 
analyzing a single aspect of the experiential exercise and con- 
cluding with an application of the concept to real life. The 
facilitator then moves to the next concept and proceeds through, 
the DEAL system in debriefing. 

Evaluating the^ exercise.. The teacher who uses games and 
simulations in the classroom has pne other responsibility, that 
of doing a thorough evaluation of the exercise once the pre -mess- 
ing K'as been completed. As objectively as possible, you should 
ask youself a number of questions before using the activity 
again: Did it , really accomplish the objectives! had in mind 
when I selected 'it?. Did it provide adequate motivation and in- 
terest? Was it efficient?. That is, could I have accomplished the 
sgime objective just as clearly and certainly in less time than, I 
employed in*" running and debriefing^the game ox simulation? 
Did it introduce problems, counter goals, distractions? Did my 
students learn anything? This last question can.best be answered 
by the u^e of a pre- and post-text over somejpr all of the con- 
cepts explicated .by the experiential exercise. You should not 
overlook another important resource for evaluation purposes— 
the students themselves. Either oral feedbadk or written re- 
sponses to a short questionnaire cah.be secured. (If the feedback 
is written, it v/ould probably be Wise for you to keep the answers 
anonymbus.) 

This evaluation step will aid you in determining whether you 
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should modify the exercise in some way , eliminate it completely, 
or use it again in much the sameiorm another time— with per- 
haps a few variations .that would make it possible for you to see^ 
whether you could accomplish more or different objectives. 

Creating and Modifying a Simulation or Game 

After you have become acqu^nted with a number of games 
and simulations a<fd have tiried some of them sever^ times in 
your classes, you should.have developed. enough confidence and 
"know how"« to try modifying activities for your own specific 
needs 5r "even trying your hand--and your imagination-at 
creating -ia game that is entirely tailored to the needs of your 
teaching situation. , ^ 

One word of caution before we outline the process oLmodi- 
fying on creating an activity: Never become so rigid that you 
"always run a game or simulation for exactly the same purpose 
' and in exactly the same way. It is sound advice, we believe, to 
look constantly for variations in the ways you can process a 
simulation, or game. (It is frequently a surprise to watch some- 
one else process an exercise that you have used many times 
before and to realize that the ^simulation has been transformed 
in purpose and effect.) There are times, however, when a slight 
modification of an existing game is not enough. You look for 
^something fresh, something that has topicality to a particular 
oroblem or segment of subject matter. You decide to* create one 
' that will fit yoiir needs-and those of the students. How do you 
go-about4nis^task? We suggest that you use CREATE: Choose, 
Review, -Explicate, Assemble, Test, Evaluate: 

Choose: Select a goal or objective you wish to achieve ^ 
through the use of a game or simulation. Do you 
wish the learning experience to be cognitive or af- 
fective in nature? Do you wish the students to 
learn skills, values, information? When your stu- 
i dents have finished the game or simulation, in what 
^ way or ways will they be bette^- off than they were 

^ ' before? 

Review: Survey the characteristics of the players who are 
going to be involved in the exercise and consider 
the nature of the school and the community. What 
is the average age of the students? What is the level 
^ . of their communication ' skills? How socially ma- 
ture are they? Have they been in^lved in simula- 
tions and games before? To what Extent do they 

■> 14' 
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share the goals you are trying to accomplish through 
the exercise? How much do they already know 
about the skill, information, or feeling you are-*at-, 
^ tempting "to teach? If you can spare only ojie class 
period for this subject, or if the atmosphere of the 
school; is such that several cltiss periods devoted' to 
games or simulations might be looked upon with ^ 
\^ . disfavor, then you will have to plan a relatively 

^ simple game or exercise which can be quickly proc- 

essed* A complex simulation of state government, 
for exsmiple, cpuld not be handled meaningfully in 
, tl^ time. 

Or, if you are thinking about implementing a 
"touchy-feely " exercise to get students to be more 
open and more sensitive to the feelings of others, 
first make sure that the school and the community 
will accept this approach to learning. ' 

Explicate: Describe the strategy you will employ to reach 
^ your goal(s). Knowing what you wish to accomplish 

^ and what your participants are like, you can now 

ask yourself. What kind of exercise shouiJ I use: 
game, simulation, drill, role-playing, or combination 
, ' of these? 

^ Now that you have determined the general nature 
of the simulation or game^ you are ready to ^design 
it. As you do this, you may wish to use an exercise 
t * already created for a somewhat similar purpose as a 

guide or model. 

Ask yourself whether your simulation/game is 
i» competitive or cooperative in nature. If it is com- 

petitive, an early decision should establish what 
constitutes winning, who can win, and how partici- 
pants know when they have won. If it is not to be 
competitive, ^what will be used to motiviate the . 
players? Will it make any difference if the players 
decide on their ovm to cooperate instead of com- ' 
pete? . ' . ^ 

_ _If you are creating a simulation or game, what 
are the crucial ahd salient characteristics of the 
real-life situation that should be retained if the 
game is to remain realistic and credible? No doubt, . 
some of the real-life details' are relatively unimpor- 
tant and can be omittedv The less cluttered and , ^ 
Q complex the simulation is, the easier it will be to 
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run it and to lead a discussion about it upon com- 
pletion. 

Now that you have decided on a general format, 
'you are at a point where you cian formulate the 
rules and regulations by which to conduct the 
simulation or game. What must^he participants do? 
What must they not do? What do they have a 
choice about? These **do's and don'ts" should be 
written in such a way that whatever the participants 
do as a^ result incurs realistic consequences. 

What respurces will be heeded for the activity? 
An estimate should be made of the cost of the 
materials to be employee^. This should include.pur- 
chasetof-equipment or items needed to process the 
simulation or game; the duplication of rules, roles, 
descriptions of settings; and the cost of any rewards 
or prizes that may be giv^n to the winners. What 
facilities v^ill be needed? Perhaps you will require 
niore than one room. Or-perhapsL you will need a 
single rbon/that can be divided or partitioned in 
some way. Will you use tables, chairs, special 
equipment? You should consider whether you will 
have to have assistance in processing the simulation 
or g^e. If so,- can you use one of your students to 
help you? 

Collect the materials and equipment you have 
. planned in the i:eview step. Write and duplicate all 
^the rules, Tegiilations, "or directions that will be- 
used or distributed during processing. Purchase or 
construct a game.board if one is needed, and secure 
any materials that will be employed^ards, pencils, 
felt pens, flip-charts, dice, pins, shears, string, and 
any other paraphenalia that is required. (A checklist 
of such items- should have been prepsured as you 
constructed the exercise.) You should then process 
the gam^.mentally, going througfi every step of the 
exercise to make sure that, when you actually run 
the simulation or game, some vital materials will 
not be missing. ' • 

Never process a simulation or game that you have 
just created until you have "pilot tested" it. This 
means that you will have tO; solicit the aid of other 
teachers,, another class, roommates and friends, 
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J ' * ' / 

relatives— anyone who will be able to go through ^ 

the steps in the . process to discover where your 
directions and strategy break down, are not com- 
plete, are confusing, ambiguous, or misleading. P.er- 
haps you will discover aspects of the experience 
^ that really do not contribute to the accomplishment 
of the gosQs that you have in mind. Perhaps the 
primary goal you have in mind is obscured by some 
other goal or iactor that becomes obvious when 
the simulation is actually processed. It is possible 
that the Whole exercise seems trivial and;unlikely 
to hold students' attention for more than i few 
/;1minutes. 

Having gone: through a "dry run," you can now 
make alterations in your creation to reduce or 
eliminate the v/eaknesses you have discovered or, 
if necessary, to scrap che whole thing and return to 
the drawing board. 

- Evaluate: Any simulaSon or game needs to be evaluated con- 
stantly, no matter how many times^ it has been 
used. This is particularly true of one that you have' 
created, yourself. You must be careful that you 
don't assume that the exercise will always accom- 
" plish the goals you have in mind: It is too easy to 
process the simulation in a routine manner and, 
because it entertains or fills, up time, to infer its 
success. The simulation needs to be evaluated not 

only to assure that it accomplish es its pu rpose, but 

~^ 3so~to seekTor ways in which it can be~impr6ved^ 

varied, and'supplemented. Assistance in accomplish- 
ing this step can and should be obtained from the 
.students themselves. Having actively participated in 
,thqr simulation, they may be more aware of some 
of the problems than are you, as director. 

. * Modifying a simulation or game is not basically^ different 
from creating one. You may wish to modify a game because 
you would like* to accomplish an ^objective or-goal other than 
the one intended, in the original version or because you want 
essentially the same format used in the original version but 
choose a setting or topic that is different. In either case, you 
can retain much of the original, but add, subtract, ox substitute 
material to tailor it to your needs. The six steps of CREATJl 
/will beiielpful even though the modification does not involve a 
^ major change, ^ 





Practice 



in this section, a number of exercises, games, simulations, and 
role-playing situations relating to .theories-and concepts Jn the 
field of speech communication are described. All are original ex- 
periential eicercises created by high school and college teachers 
and students, either for direct use in their own classrooms pr for 
fulfillment.of requirements in seminars devoted to the employ- 
ment of experiential exercises in the teaching of comnyunlcation. 
Previously unpublished, they demonstrate the wide variety of 
exercises that can be created .to attain both specific and general 
goals. These activities clearly suggest that any teacher at^the 
high school, junior college, or four-year college level can also 
create games and simulations which will help his or her students 
understand,. both cognitively and affectively, basic knowledge 
related to human communication. 

— ^ — ^ — —\ 

*TWO ALL-BEEF PATTIES, SPECIAL SAUCE . . . T 

Created by John Stewart . , 
—Michigan State University 



1. To introduce participants to fundamentals of 
communicating withm an organization. 

2. To encourage correct identification "of specific 
Objectives ^ variables in the simulation: system, boundary, 

network, role, vertical and horizontal flow of 
.information, and managerial control and func- 
tion. * ^ 

Directions 

Approximately one hour, with an additional liour for proc- 
essing, is required for this activity. The simulation is designed 
for a class of from ten to forty students. Since no particularly 
advanced skills are required, students from high school through 
*^he undergraduate level may participate. 
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Materials required may be obtaiied from the neighborhood 
McDonald's franchise and include the, following: twenty "Big 
Mac" foams, twenty **Filet-o-Fish** foams, twenty **Quarter 
Pounder" foams, twenty **Quarter Pounder with Cheese" foams, 
thirty drink, cups (all sizes), ten pie containo-s, twenty french 
fry containers, two order pads (about fifty sheets each), and 
twelve employees' paper hats. In addition, paper and pencils for 
observers, an envelope to contain role-assignment cards, a large 
paper sack, one instruction card (reading **Prepare to receive 
customers in exactly eight minutes. You may use only one per-* 
son to take orders.") and envelope, and a wristwatch should be 
provided. ATarge room wifh tw^o or three tables and enough 
chairs for all participants is also necessary; furniture should not 
be arranged prior to the simulation. 

To prepare for play, place air the. McDonalds materials and 
the instruction envelope in the paper sack. .Arrange the role- 
playing cards for distributipn. Then, divide the participants into 
groups of equal size; one group will be customers, the other 
will be employees of McDonalds. Give each member in the cus- 
tomer group a role-playing card, paper, anjd pencil. This group 
should then gather at one side of the room. Give a representative 
of the employee group the paper sack of materials. Your only 
oral, instruction to this group should be: "Your directions are 
inside." ^ 

Begin timing the exercise as soon as the employee. group has 
read the instruction card. You and the "customers" should care- 
fully reqord the employee group's behavior, as this will be a 
vital part of debriefing. After eight mindtes,. invite the ''"cus- 
tomers" into therestau'ranL 

At this point, roles are to be played by each member of the 
customer group. Ho specific directions should be given to the 
employee group at this time—members should devise their own 
structure for filling the orders. After each "customer" has re- 
ceived his or her order (and eaten it, hopefully with a great deal 
of imagination), the simulation ends. Collect all the materials 
for future use. 

Debriefing 

The teacher should now lead a discussion of the experience. 
Participants may. refer to any notes they may have tak'Jn. 
During this time, organizational concepts and principles may be 
introduced into the discussion. Particular attention should be 
given to ^he type of structure employed in the singulation, its 
boundaries, the network employed, and any leadership that 
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emerged during progress. Organizational aspects that are com- 
monly reflected in the simulation include overload, underload, 
managerial. control, network, system, relationshi]^ of rples with- 
in a system, linking, vertical (as opposed to horizontal) flo\y of 
information, and managerial emergence; Sperific behaviors 
should be defined whenever ilible. 

Variations of this simularioii can readily be adapted to serve 
additional goals. If the objective of the simulation.is to illustrate 
leadership emergence and its effect on communication, role- 
playing cards specifying leadership styles can be distributed 
wifhin the employee group. If the emphasis is on the kinds of 
organizational styles and differences that occur, two separate 
organizations can be set up in two different locations. Customer/ 
observers can then compare differences and similanties between 
the two systems. If the concept of underload and overload of 
infprmation is nol essential to the teachmg objective, then more 

tlian one ordering window may be employed. 

I 

Customer Roles 

'(1.) You are, a parent with seven children. Not one child can 
make up his or her mind when confronted with the decision of 
.what to order. Unfortunately, you are at the beginning of the . 

jline and obviously will cause a substantial delay. (2.) You are a . 

Jplumber just pff the job. You are hungry but satisfied with, the 
typically good service and food available at McDonalds. You sit . 
quietly devouring your food after ordering. (3.) You are Finicky 
Fred (or Fanny) and discover that your hambuiger is cold, your 

onilk shake is too thin, your apple pie is cherr>, and ^.our fries 
die too^oft. You let the manager know it. (4.) You are a'^mem- 
ber of the .business community in for dinner betwee;i meetings; 
Rushed, tired.^and hungry, you think McDonalds is extremely 
slow this evening. (5.) Youj^e the leader of a cub scout troop 
out for a celebration dinnerrOf course they are all starving, but. 
as kids' will, they, have many prefereTices and^ecial orders. 
(6,.) You are a hungry high school student. You want atJeast 

^fQur "Big Macs,'* but will settle for anything available, just as- 
long as it is fast! (7.) You are a foreigner to the country and its 
custo ns, but, having heard of the legendary McDonalds, have 
stopped for dinner. Along with the fact that you cannot under- 
stand the terminology sufficiently to decide what to order, the 
currency gives you trouble in determining how much to pay. 
(8.) You are quiet and shy, with a very soft speaking voice. Too 
timid to express your preference, you say "yes" to everything 
the order-taker suggests, (9.) .You and your fnend have stopped 

\ 20 
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for; a snack and a pleasant visit. You find the seryice agreeable 
and the food <lelicious. (10.) You are a meticulously dressed 
' person venturing into the hamburger world for the first time. 
Insulted at ihe lack of utensils and outraged at the poor quality 
of the mjeat,you create quite a commotion 'A-itb your insistence 
'for'better service,. (11)) You are a happy-go-lucky perron ' ho 
will laugh at anytJiing and anybody. Time is of rio importance 
to you nor is it to anyone else--you think. Conversing with the 
cashiers seems to occupy your time rather than ordering food. 
(12.) You are a very hurried businessperson who needs a'quick 
cup of coffee to calm your nerves before you pick up your com- 
pany president at the airport. You heard McDonalds is the 
quickest place in town, so you stopped here. 



. AS YOU SEE IT AND SAY IT 

Created by Stephen L^pedis 
University of Michigan 

.1. To illustrate the. application of the Westley- 
MacLean model:* - 

2. To provide class members with the experience 
of preparing and delivering a short persuasive 

Objectives speech and the opportunity to act as gate- 

^ keepers in a communication process. • 

3. During debriefing, to illustrate how selective 
perception and gatekeeping^ affect the com- 
munication process. ^ 

Directions 

TwO' class periods or a one-and-a-half-hour period are required. 
In a mock press conference, four speaker:, each representing his 
or her position or a controversial topic, will give a^two-minute 
speech., followed oy a fifteen-minute question-and-answer period. 
Each speaker will have had advance notice of this simulation 
and assignment in order to prepare the speech. (Option: Each of 
the, speakers can be given a different role to represent.) The 
teacher 'will act as press secretary and will introduce the subject 



*For a discussion of the Westley-MacLean model and its relationship to 
other conceptualizations, consult C. David Mortenson, Communication, 
JThe Study of Human Interaction (New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
l972);'chapter 2. 
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and eacl) speaker. The press conference will be heard by the 
class in order to allow students to follow the prpcess as objective 
observers. 

Four newspaper reporters attend, and,,fift€r listening to tha 
speeches, write up' a story oh the press conference. This can be 
done between class periods or by allowing time during the ses- 
, sion. Each of the reporters is given a role or hidden agenda: 
• they may play the part of reporter, junior reporter, syndicated 
columnist, or may reflect the background of their newspapers-* 
conservative, liberal, partial to special issues, influenced by 
advertising, and so on. Four editors, also playing specific roles, 
" will then'edit the stories for publication. 

While these steps take place, the rest of the class and the 
speech makers should break into small discussion groups. Or^ 
the teacher may review the concepts involved in the simulation. 
The four news stories are then read to the class, and the class 
votes on the best story. 

Debriefing 

Students should draw a model of the communication in this 
simulation using the Westley-MacLean model. The following 
questions may also prove helpful: Did you see examples* of 
selected perception? If so, when? When did gatekeeping happen 
during the simnlation? How did you feel about the gatekeeping? 



SELF-RUN CLAS'S ' ' . O 

Created by Deiwin Nykamp Modified by Hazel Rozema 
> Calvin College, Kalamazoo, Southwest Missouri State 
/ Michigan , University 

1. To provide an ^ opportunity for all students 
* to communicate with others. 

2. To provide an experience in taking respohsi- 
CObjectives bility.^for the class and an oppo^rtuhity to 

^ ^ work in a group. ' 

3. To assist the student in defining communica- 
tion and identifying his or her role in the group. 

Directkoas 

At the beginning of class, hand each student a copy of the 
^fdllowing instructions: This is a course designed to develop re- 
^'-oonsibility in. students for their ovm communication behavior. 
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To foster a sense of initiative and responsibility, I have put the 
administration of today's class in your hands. The following acr 
tivities will take place without direct assistance from the in- 
structor. All instructions are on this sheet; please read and 
follow all directions carefully. The times by which you should 
begin and complete each step of the exercise are noted. Please 
remain on schedule. Your behavior affects the other members 
of the class. \ \ ^ o 

8:00-8:05 Take a seat with other members of the group to 
' which you Jiave been assigned ; ccording to the 
posted list.* Intrpduce >burself to the' other 
members. Write down the name of each person in' 
the group in the space provided on the bottom of 
' ^ this sheet. 

8:05-8:25 Communication is a common word in contem- 
porary culture and, like other common words^ it* 

* . * has. multiple meanings. Your task is to establish a 
definition of communication that all members of 
your group can agree upon. Yoxx must have a writ- " 
ten definition by 8:25. 

8:25-8:30 Select^a recorder to write your definition of com- 
munication on the blackboard. Select a represent- 
ative to meet with the other group representatives 
to aecide the order in which the groups will pre- 
sent their definitions, of communication. 

8:30-8:50 Each group presents its definition of communica- 
tion to the class and explains its rationale for 
^ choosing that definition. 



Debriefing 

The group process of definition-making should take up one 
class period. The following class period should be devoted to 
debriefing, or processing, the activity. Instructions and^.questions 
for debriefing should be provided at the beginning of the activity 
along with directions for the group process itself: We will be 
engaging" in many activities during the semester. Most of the 
exercises . are enjoyable in their own right, but they all have ob- 
jectives beyond just having fun. It is important to process, that 
is, to go over an exercise tp determine^what concepts or skills 
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♦Instructor's note: Lists of group members may be randomly conipiled, or 
participants may be chosen alphabetically according to name. It is suggested 
that groups contain from five to seven students. 
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were learned from it. Sometimes I will process 'an activity for 
you; at other times I will ask you to process the activity as a. 
class. On other occasions, you will be asked to process^ the 
material by yourselves. 

Each of you should:answer the following questions in writing. 
I hope that in doing so, you will better understand yourself and ^ 
others as communicators, as well as understand some of the 
things that.occur whert a group tries to work together. Pletuse be 
prepared to hand in^your written answers. Although your 
process sheets, will not ^e graded, they will be checked in and 
used, in part, to deteir.ime your participation grade. 

1. On what basis did you form ipitial impressions of 
the other members of the group? Looks? Manner 
of speaking? °VVhat they said? (Give some specific 
examples in addition to drawing a general conclu- 

^ ^ sion.)^ 

2. Generally evaluate your own role in the group. 
' • You might consider the following: Were you , a 

leader? A follower? What, if any, ideas did you in- 
itiate? Did you ever become bored or confused? 
What did you do,, if anything, to ameliorate the 
situation? How do you think others perceived 
you? Do you think their initial impressions of 
you were accurate? Why or why not? . ^ 

3. How would jMju now define communication? 
What specific components would you include in 
the communication process? 

4. What did you personally learn from this exercise? 



WHAT IS COMMUNICATION? 

Created by Hazel Rozema 
Southwest iMissouriState University 

1. To provide Communication situations that 
will increase the feeflng of cohesiveness among 
the members of the class and encourage them 
to be more open, receptive, and interactive in 
Objectives subsequent activities. 

2w To increase the amount of awareness of com- 
munication both in and out of class. 
3. To establish norms for the students' involve- 
O * ment during class meetings. ' 

ERJC 24 ,. 
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Directions ' " • " , 

First, tell the class that they will be wa^tching three role-playing 
situations and will consider, in each case, whether or not com- 
munication is taking place.. Instruct students to hold discussion 
until dlX three scenes have been* completedv Next, solicit one 
volunteer and pass out card number one. Tell the volunteer to 
read the instructions silently. The student should ,/zo^ tell the 
plass what the instructions are. Then, when the first role-play is 
completed, ask for or choose^ two fadditional volunteers. Give 
them cards number two and number three to read to themselves. 
Let them do their role-play. Finally, get three .volunteers to 
follow the directions;given, on card number four. 



Role Cards 

Card 1 : " ^.Please walk to the front of the room» and sit in the 
chair provided. Do not talk to' the clas?; instead, talk 
aloud to yourself. You may simply express your - 
^Iroughts about suiything that comes, to mind. Talk 
for abotit one minute. 

Your partner will attempt to converse with y.ou^Do 
not look at your partner or respond in any way. " ^ 

Try to establish a meaningful conversation with your 
partner. Work hard to establish communication. Talk 
for about one minute. 

Two of you must sit back-to-back in chairs. One of 
you must stand, facirig the other two and the class. 
Noiie of you may talk, make any signs, or give any 
active, intentional communication. Just stand or sit 
very still for about a minute. 



Debriefing 

Aftei the last role-play, ask the students if communication 
t66k place in each of the scenes and, if so, between whom. You 
might also ask them if a difference exists between "intentional" 
and "accidental" communication. Finally, the question mighty 
be posed. Is it ever possible not to communicate? 



Curd 2: 
Card 3: 

Card 4: 
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FEED BACK EXERCISE*- 

Adapted by Gordon L. Thomas 
Michigan State University 



Objectives 



1. To encourage students to employ feedback as 
an effeetiy§ tool in impitoviiigtommunication.. 

2. To> afford, Infonnation needed to make, ra- 
^ tional. decisions about the quantity o2 feedback 

to be encouraged in communication situations. 
3/ To increase students' ability to effectively re- 
duce or eliminate certain barriere to success- 
ful communication. * _ ^ 



Directiohs- • ' 

Attach three-plain index cards^to a larger sheet of cardboard 
to produce any d<jsign you wish. They might, for example, be 
. arranged in the fashion illustrated, ' 




♦Adapted from H. J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychdlogy, IsV* ed. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 121-22. " 
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Aslrfor a volunteer to instruct the class In how to duplicate 
*the design shown by. the in'dex cards. Have the volunteer come 
to th^ frorxt ,of .the room and sit witjj his or her back to the rest 
. of the cl^ with t^e first sheet of cardboard positioned in such 
way fiiat it cann«t be seen.by the othef class membe'rs. 
• Giy'e all cli5s^eml)ers a sheet of plain paper and inform 
*th^wn thatjthe studenj; at the front o'f the room is going to tell 
them" ho.A;^ fo'r^prot}uI^ a .des\^. While this is taking place iherej 
is'alDSoiutely /no feedfbaclC' given to the **instructor" student, 
^ther verbal or nunVerhal«^o questions, statepjents, laughter, 
groans, whistles— nothing. . " ' 

On the chalkboard,^ draw, a table reflecting tHo variable rof 
time^and the two modes employed' (with' and witKoiit. feedback; 
see example provided). Tell the narrator "to begin. Be sure to 
time the experience. At' the cpnd^ision of the first experiment, 
record the time elapsed, ask the n^atqr what percentage of the 
class or she think? Has correctly drawn the design, an^l ask 
.the class how'many believe they^iave'drawn the design correct- 
ly. jDo^np^ show them the design at this time. Record the other 
two statistics on the table under the heading Without Feedbhck, 
Repeat -the exercise^ using a seqOnd design. This time, have 
the narrator facfe the class (without allowing the class to^^see the 
. d&lgn) and receive as muc>i feedback as the class wishes to pro-. 
- vide. At my time Students niay ask questions, ask the narrator 



Variable. ^^"^-^-^^.^^^^ 


Without 
^^eedback 


With 
Feedback 


, Time 






Percent^g6 of class who 
think*they \)^vq drawn 
' the design correctly 




1 


Percentage of class nar- 
rator thinks has drawji 
^ design correctly 


4 < 

< 


r 


" Percentage..of class who 
drew design correctly , 


I 
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to repeat, nod, smile, groan— anything. Again, time the experi- 
ment. When the class is satisfied with the amount of information 
tiiey have received, secure the same data collected for the first 
'design. In addition, after showings both designs, record, under 
each heading, the percentage of the class having correct, or nearly 
correct, copies of the design. 

Debriefing 1 * ^ " , , 

Usually, performing the exercise without any feedback will 
result in a short amount of time being utilized, a small percent- 
age of tile class who think they- have completed the task correct- 
ly, a slightly higher percentage, of class members whom the 
narrator thinks executed it correcjbly^^ ajid afniost no one who 
actually does draw Jhe design accurately. With feedback, the 
"^exercise wilL take more time, and all .ot the percentages will be 
higher,^an in the first exercise . 

QtfStion^that can be asked include the following 

1* What differences^ did the narrator note in flow she 
or, he felt in.performing'the:exerdse undef condi- 
tions withouVfeedback and with f eedbackf 

. 2. How did the class members feeUduring 

cumstance? Was there a difference between 
^two situations? , 

3. What can be said about the time required to secure 
, feedbapk? Are there situations in which you may 

not want to secure^ feedback if it takes more time? 
, . What might s6me of these situations.be? 

4. What can you say aboutjhe other figures listed 
on thiB table*? What meaning do they have for 
you? bo you think that what you have'Said'about 
this exercise is also true in real-life situations? 

"5, What were some of the barriers to successful cqm- 
munication in the first exei^^ise? Without adding, • 
feedback, cou|d the narrator have done anything, 
to improve thfe class's chance of success? (For 
example, convey overall pattern', use rep.etition, _ 
empathize.) , \ * 

6 . Did you secure enough feedback during the second" 
exercise? Gould you have.secured more? Would it 
have altered the outcome of the exercise? 

• . ' ' 9/5 
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\J TLL GRANT YOU THAT 

' ' Created Rich Half abrin 

Michigan State University 

1., To identify elements that hinder and facilitate 
communication between individual group 
; members and between groups. 
Obiectives ^' '^^ examine the formation of group.strategies. 

.3. To examine the process of formulating criteria 
^ ) in group decision' makin glac.tivities.^ — — — 

- "To Sploire leadership emergence in group ac- 

"^^ - tivities. 

■ ■ ■ ; 

Directions v , . 

Approximately three class periods of approximately one hour 
each is an ideal "time length for this activity, although this can. 
be ^modified., at, th^e discretion, of the facilitator. The actual 
decision-making group should have five members; the remaining 
members of the class should be divided into three additional 
groups. A . more natural and realistic outcome can be achieved if 
these three groups are larger than the decision-making group. 
Ideally, each group should be able to meet in a separate room, 
although this, too, is adaptable. The decision-making group. is 
charged with presenting a 250,000 (dollar human resources grant 
to one of three groups, each of whom represents a different 
cause or concern. ^ . • * 

Phase I: Break class into groups and separate groups as much 
as possible. Inform each group of its task and geineral role in the 
rest of the simulation. It is best if each member has a copy of 
the group's role description. 

Group 1 : You are members of ., panel appointed by the federal 
' , government to award a 250,000 dollar human re- 
sources grant to one of three qualifying grqups. You 
, will have the opportunity, in Phase II, to address 
/each of the^oups to acquaint yourselves with their 
respective concerns. Your task in Phase I is to' for- 
mulate some form of criteria for your eventual deci- 
sion. _ 

Group 2: You are n .bers of a group that represents the 
rights of mc.itally retarded individuals. In Phase II/ 
^ you will be meeting with a government panel that 
has a 250,000 dollar human resources graiit with 
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^which^-you wish tp-buUd-^^j^ 
training center for mentally retarded individuals 
who are unemployed, no longer in school, and have " 
no marketable slciUs; In Phase I, you are to formulate 
a strategy for approaching, this panel in the hopes of 
"winning" the grant. 

You are members of a group^ that represents the in- 
terests of ghetto dv/ellers; In Phase II, you wiirbe > 
meeting with a government panel that has a 250,000 
dollar human resources grant which you would like 
in--prder--to~buQd-a~recreation'"center for^ghettcJ'^ 
ren. Your task in Phase I is to formulate^a> 



^ strategy m^orderto "win" the gpnt-. 

Group 4:^. You are members of a.^oup of handicapped indivi- 
\ duals interested in *creafing-tmore accessibility to 
\ currently standing public buildingsr-In Kiase 11, ybu 
\ will be meeting- with a government panel that Jias a 
. . \ 250,000 dollar human resources grant that /you^ 

Would like to further your cause. Your task m Phasie I 
IS to develop a strategy to be used in Phase II. 

Phase //:\^Have group 1 sit at the front of the room with the 
other three\groups in the audience. Divide class time Equally 
among the three groups vying for the grant. Groups can elect to 
address the panel either as a whole or through a spokesperson. 
:<Variatiori: ^oup 1 can formulate a plan for conducting the 
meeting^partof their task in Phase I.) ^ 

Phase ni: \ln this phase, group 1 renders its decision. The 
actual time for the decision-making process is variable. It can be 
done in a few minutes, or it can be an overnight process, de- 
pending on the facilitator*s decision. It is important, howevey, 
.that grpup 1 state the reasons for its choice clearly and concisely . ^ 

Phase IV: This is the processing phase and, as such, is verj^ ' 
important to .tl\e success of the entire simulation. The teacher 
should directlth^ discussion of the dynamics of the first threes 
stages of the Isinaulation in such a manner that the individual 
group 'dynamics, .as well as the total group interaction, are ex- 
amined in d6tail\, Some suggested questions related to the 
original goals lof the simulation axe listed below; however, the 
facilitator sh5uld feel free to.introduce other ideas and questions 
.to more effectlvely \meet the needs of the particular class. 



quality 
group 



1. Generally Ispeaking, how would you rate the^ 
of communic£ition within your individual 
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~2T-^Whatrbehaviorff'did"y6irobsefve that promotea 
, constructive, positive coinmunication? 

3. What behaviors did you observe 'that promoted a 

. negative atmosphere for communication? What^ 
did you think were the causes for these behaviors? ' 

4. Did a group leader emerge? If so, whatbejiaviors . 
did this person exhibit that may have caused the 

• group to select that person as leader? . • 

5. If any of the groups was without a leader., how 
did the grou p operate in pr esenting Usicause? 

^6:"'How dia^THe groups go aboi^t formulating either 
criteria or a strategy? ^ 

7. How 'did each group react to the decision made by 
group 1? ' ' ' 

8. If you have ev^r found yourself in an actual situa- 
tion similar to this, what things learned .in this 
simulation would you, use ^to assure future success 
in like endeavors? 

"9.. Did ypur group attempt to communicate with 
^ any of the other groups? If so, what behaviors did 
you observe? How would you evaluate the inter- 
group communication? 



^ - NEGOTIATIONS 

Created by Bill Wallace 
Kellogg Community College, Battle Creek; Michigan 



?o provide activities within the classroom 
that permit students to become aware of and 
sensitive to the proBlems inherent in reaching 
comp'romise. and consensus through negotia- 
Objectives tiqns. 

^ 2; To place students in negotiation situations so 
that they may;. develop and improve tfieir 
skills for future implementation of this tech,- 
' nique. 

> Directions' 

^ Glitz Company, famous for its production of the Glitz Widget, 
has annpunced a stalemate in current con.Vact negotiations. Un- 
less a settlement is reached by 6:00 p.m. next Wednesday, a 
natidnv/ide strike will take place. The task of the participants is 
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to achieve an^ agreement in two days of classroom time (plus' 
time used for outside research and consultation). Rules and 
regulations fpr conduct. follow: 

1. Each negotiating "group" will consist of tw6 
members representing management, Iwo members 
representing'labor, and an outside observer,, 

2*. The observer will not participate in the negotia- 
tions, butwill take notes so that he or she can dis- 
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'CU5srtlTe~f<5ll0Wing communication concepts during 
the debriefing period: trust, cooperation and 
competition, feedbac^k, perception, conflict reso- 
lution, compromise, persuasioji, arid decision 
making. ; / , 

3. The process will begin with both management and 
labor submitting, their contract proposals. These 
proposals must be presented in ^o^o. . ' 
^ 4 Each side may utilize two five-minute "cooling 
off" periods during the negotiations. 

5. All information not otherwise specified is open to 
interpretation by the individual groups. , . 

6. If desired, negotiating groups may break into sub- 
committees. 4 * " 

7. At the conclusion of the negotiating sessions, a 

, ' proposal endorsed by both sides should be sub-, 
mitted to the instructor. 

8. Profit-sharing, vacation, retirement benefits, 
wages, overtime, job security, and insurance are 
some^ of the areas that should l:)e discussed and 
resolved. 

^ The following negotiation information should also be pro- 
vided: Glitz Widget Company is the fifth leading domestic 
Widget »r»aker, accounting for 10 percent of the Widgets sold in 
the United States. During fisckJ year 1,976, Glitz lost twenty-six 
milliqn dollars. For the first six months of fiscal year 1977, 
Glitz lost thirty-three million. A ^contract with the leading 
Widget maker called for salaries and benefits totalling seven 
dollars and fifty cents per hour for assembly line workers and 
ten dollars per hour for skilled workers. Glitz employees now 
earn, five dollars and seventy -five cents per hour and eight dollars 
and seventy-five cents per hour, respectively. To cut costs. Glitz 
has called for a moratorium on overtime. Glitz employees have 
not struct since 1957, the first year they came undfer union 
,*-^presentation.To become financially solvent. Glitz proposes to 
it its work force by 10 percent,' a loss of 5,000 persons. (This 
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wdiUd be donis not by firing any present workers, but by not 
filling'vacaricies when they occur.) A'new thirteen-million-dollar 
contracVh'as' been^ awarded to- Glitz -to manufacture-Widgets for 
^govemme)it workers. Until recently. Glitz employees have en- 
joyed tiie^^^one Big happy family" atmosphere of their plants. 
Glilz;ftas plans to extend to Europe, but has decided to auto- 
mate> a large 'portion of these new facilities. Glitz company 
president^'Arnold Fern, w arns that **a strike of any duration 
"would, be, fata:"* Employees have voted overwhelmingly to 
strike if dema'ads ^e not met.. Negotiations have^ been recon- 
vened at the request of management in order to present a new 
proppsal. Glitz employees currently ^york five eight-hour shifts 
a week. Labor leaders have called for **creative efforts" to end" 
the stalemate. Most industry experts predict a big upsurge in the 
Widget market during the next five years. SaJsmies at Glitz have 
consistently bsen below average' for the industry, due, in part, 
to its small size. Employees are seeking more input to decision- 
making committees in the company. The Union Strike Fund is 
\at a ten-year low, and benefits would run out quickly in the 
event of a strike.-. , ^ * 

Glitz employees^ feel: very strongly that they are being badly 
treated by their employer. In^cphtrast to other workers in 'the 
industry, they feel they are.at the "bottom of the heap"-^d 
deserve better in light of their loyalty and productivity over the 
past years. Management, on the oth^r hand, believes that, if it is 
to survive, it cannot rneet the wag,e standards set by the other 
top. companies. If it does, it will gc> bankrupt— and there will be 
no jobs. Employees think this is the result of poor management 
and .are willing^ to take risks in order to become equal to others 
in the industry. ^ ""^ ^ 



^ Management Contract Proposal 

Wages: $6.00/hour for assembly -line workers 

$9.00/hour for skilled workers ^ , 

Vacation: Six paid holidays/year 

Two weeks paid vacation— 1-5 years experience 
Three weeks paid vacation— 5-9 years experience- 
Four weeks paid vacation— 10-14 years experience 

Insurance: Employer will pay 50% Blue Cross— No dental 
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iiabor Contract Proposal 

Wages: • $7.50/h^Ui: for assembly-line workers 

$lp.50/h^ur foirskilled-workers^ 
Vacation: Twelve paidvholidays 

Three weeks paid vacation— 1-5 years experience 
Four weeks pai^I vacation— 5-9 years experience 
Five Weeks paidvyacation— 10-14 years experience 

neei — :Empley€f-wili-p£y-4^ ^ — 

Employer will pay^O% dental 

^BeZntsr^ Employer wUl pay TS% to pension fund 
(The possibility otprofit-sharing wilrb.e discussed.) 

Debriefing 

For "management," the following qu^s^ions may be asked: 
Did you have any strategies designed to gain, for the company, 
the maximum benefit from the negotiations? Describe them,, 
particularly those related to communication. i3id you changes 
your sfarategy. as you became involved in "the negotiations? As 
you look back at the exercise, can you think of son\e communi- 
cation principles you might have employed to im^ove your 
position? How did you feel at the beginning of the negotiations? 
In the middler At the end? Did any of these feelings geUn the 
way of your understanding of what the employees were asking 
for? At" any time, did you try to **put yourself in the shoe^^f 

' your employees? If so, .did It make.a difference? Can you thh\|c 
of other situations where you might need negotiating skills? \ 
Essentially the same questions as above can be directed toward 
"employees," with a few additional questions, focused more'von 
labor's point of view: Did youieel that management had more 
power than you did? How did this affect your negotiations? Did 
management ever indicate to/you that they understood your 

' position? Your feelings? Did you try to tell management how 
you felt? If not, why not? - ^ 

For the obsesyer: Describe what you saw take place. Did you 
think that the communkiation skills of either management or 
labor gave them ^an advantage tor disadvantage) in the process? 
In what ways do^you think communication. on either side might 
have been improved? If you had been allowed to be actively iii- 

_voWedjnJhe.negbtia^^ do yoii tnink you could have reached 
agreement in a shorter length of time? 
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THE SMOKING-LOUNGE DILEMMA 



Created by Joanne Saoud^ 
/ . Howell High School, Howell, Michigan 

XJ To experience some'' processes involved in 

;— group-diseussion-and-effective7decision-m^ 

/ ing. . i 

Objectives 2 . To experience tolerance of other people's roles 
and viewpoints. 
3. To practice interviewing techniques and per- 
suasive writing and speaking. 

Directions; 

This simulation was originally designed^ for ninth- and -tenth- 
grade public speaking, students attending the afternoon shift of 
Howell/High School who had their smoking-lounge rights taken 
away. The exercise, however, may be adapted to fit any situation 
which involves groups of students coming,. together to make 
aecisiws to change school policies. 

. Following 'ai:e brief sketches of the various groups that will 
speak before the school board regarding the smoking-lounge 
dilemma. Each group may make additional assumptions about 
their '^cdmmittces, but assumptions should be consistent with 
the general'description provided. * / 

Administration. One principal^ and two assistanj/ principals. 
Major concern :^ The community* will not vote millage if dis- 
satisfied with school policy. Would like the smoking lounge 
removed.. , " 

Teachet^.^ Committee of approximately five (perhaps repre- 
senting different subject areas). Major concern: Student dissatis- 
faction with ttie situatt^ of concentration in the 
classroom.'Parerits will be, or iare, angry. Neutral on the issue. . 

Parents. Committee of approximately five. Major concern: 
Strident health and laW stating that one must be eighteen to 

smoke. - ^ _1 1 

— Nintfv^and^ehth-grade s*hdent council. Committee of ap- 
proximately five. Major conot*xn: Cheated of their rights. Would 
like the smoking lounge re^,,,ublished.' 

^Eleventh- and twelfth-grd^e student council. Committee of 
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approximately five. Major concern: N'ot fairHo afternoon stu- 
dents. Wpuld^ike the smoking lounge re-established. 

Board of education. Committee of remaining members of 
class. Major coiicem: They want to be fair. Will make a decision 
keeping all points , of view in mind. . • 

Students, upon reading all background material, will assume 
the roles of their choice^ It is not necessary that the various 
committees are even in number, only that there is some repre- 
sentation in each area. If it seems that students may all choose 
one particular committee, you may have them draw for roles. 

The board of education prepares, for the school board ipeeting 
in the following manner: They chooseapresideni and a secretary 
of the board in any ii)ethod they wish. The president will speak 
for the, board,, and the secretary has the job of takings notes 
during the preliminary meetin-g and. again during the m«jeiing of 
committee members. Board membiers plan some opening remarks 
for the president to giv,a. before the meeting begins. 

While the board of education meets, the committee members 
prepare for the school board meeting in the following manner: 
They choose a p/esideht and a secretary in any method they 
wish. The presidei t speaks for the group," and the secretary 
takes notes for thi speeches each committee must prepare to 
present-to the boa d. The groups then prepare a speech, bne- 
'to three-miiiutes Ic ng, according to the roles they have taken. 
(Students may use i nis time to interview the real administrators, 
teacfiers, students,, aiid parents whom they are role playing. 
These, peoplfe should be alerted as to the purpose of the simula- 
tion and the time of play.) 

Upon arriving in class on the second. day of play, the board 
meeting should begin. The board president will present opening 
remarks and the agenda;, the meeting should, start with the 
speeches of the various committees. After each speech is com- 
plete, the board president opens discussion to all the other 
members of the committees. 

After hearing all presentations, the board retires to another 
room where they will make their decision regarding the smoking 
-lounge. A v6te '(majority^rules)"determines the outcome. Once 
the decision is made, the board meeting will be called to order 
again, and the president of the board announces the decision to 
-the committee members. During the few minutes that the board 
meets privately, the remainder of the class can be given debrief- 
ing questions to think about. ' 
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Schedule of Events 

1. ^ Introduction (Day 1: fifteen minutes): 

2. Partifcipants read background material* and choose roles 
(Day 1: five minutes). * * ^ _ 

3. Eac^ committee prepares for board meeting by arranging 
speeches (Day 11-thirty-fiVe minutes)/ • ' 

4» All /committees attend liieeting, present speeches and have 
group discussion (Day 2: twenty-five minutes). 

5. Board of education retires to arrive af a decision, which is 
then announced (Day 2: fifteen minutes)* 

6. Debriefing (remaining tiirie). , 

I : r 

Debriefing t. 

In ;evaluating the game*s effectiveness, student opinion is 
extremely valuable* Ask group members what could make the 
game jmore realistic and how they might redesign the simulation 
to make it better. Questions about the process itself might Jn- 
cludej the following: What influenced the board's decision? 
What' were some difficulties encountered in preparing a speiech 
as aigroup? Did pne person do most of the "writing? Which 
speech was the mpst persuasive? The least? Why? Did you enjoy 
playing -particulaif roles? Why or why not? Which roles^ did you 
dislike? Have you changed your decision regarding the stand you 
actually taike concerning the issues? Was the entire class discus- 
sion after the individual speeches worthwhile? 



v7 /THE ANCHOVY PIZZA MYSTERY* , 

/ Adapted by J^dy. Frank 

Holt High School, Holt, Michigan 

l-r-To provide exercise in listening. ' 
2* To facilitate problem solving and group inter: 
nhi fv action* ^ 

UDjeciives ^ encourage recognition of the value of all 
contributions. 
4» To motivate students to read literary works. 



♦Aciapted froni Gene Stanford and Barbara Dodds Stanford, Learning 
Discussion Skills Through Games (New York: Citation Press, #1969). 
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Directions ^ \J 

The only material needed ^pr running the game is a set of 
clires. The, room in which It is played should have moveable 
chairs. The ideal groiip size would be twenty-seven, but the range 
could be from ten to thirty-five. (With fewer than twenty-seven, 
double up on clues; with more than twenty-seven, appoint ob- 
servers.) ; , ^ ' ' - 

Participants should , be. arranged in a circle. If you use this as 
an exercise in listening, you may wish to give the following - 
ihti^oduction: I'm going to give each one of you a piece (or two 
pieces, etc,) of paper. Each piece contains/ a clue(s) to a kid- 
napping. When all the clues are put together, you should be able 
to determine who disappeared; who the kidnapper^s) or cqn- 
sp:rator(s) was, the motive, and ho\v the crime was, accomplished. 

Each person w^ill stkte his or her clue(s) loudly and slowly, 
continuing around the room until all clues have been read. A 
clue may be repeated in this "round, robin" if it was not heard 
by a member of the group, but may be repeated only, once at 
this time.^Once all clues have been read, the group must attempt 
to arrive at answers to the questions given at the beginning of 
the exercise. * ' , * 

After the round robin 'has been completed, clues may ,be 
shared as often as needed; however, all sharing of clues must be 
done orally. In other words, clues may not be shown to anyone 
else, nor may students leave their seats to walk around the room. 
The'^roup must agree on the answers to the questions. Answers 
agreed upon may be brought to the teacher, who will say only 
whether they are right or wrong. (The teacher may accept one 
answer at a time or may make the rule that all answers be sub- 
mitted at once. Once the game begins, the teacher will function 
only as'described.) , : 

If you u.se the exercise. »only^ to attain prol?lem-solving and 
group-interaction objectives, eliminate the oral aspect of the 
exercise. If you wish to use this as a motivator for a class read- 
ing assignment, rewrite the clues so that they represent various 
elements of the work to be read; leave out key bits of informa-. 
tiori so the students will have to.read the work to fill those in. 
You may also restructure the jame by allowing students to take 
notes. , ' * 

Cliies 

V (1.) Mr. Aiichovi is a successful pizza tycoon, (2.) Mr. Anchovi 
had lately been seen with his secretary. Miss Goldie Digger, after 
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business hours. (3.) Max Musclebourid is Miss Goldie Digger's 
jealous boyfriend. (4.). Max Musclebound had threatened to de- 
stroy Mr. Anchovi if he ever caught him with Miss Goldie Digger 
again, (5.) Mr. Arichovi's wife nagged him^ incessantly. (6.) Mr. 
Anchovi 's brother-in-law, Andy M.uckluck, is a failure at every- 
thing he tries. (-7.) Max Musclebound is a night-life man and ja*. 
late morning sleeper. (8.) the ransom note asked for 25,000 
dollars, the exact amount of Mr. Anchovi's savings account.. (9.) ^ 
(9.) A drunken Andy Muckluck had been heard to mutter some- 
^thing about a plan to fix Mr. Anchovi's wagon. (lO.).Mr. Martelli 
is a barber. (11.) Mis3 Goldie Digger told friends she was afraid 
of Max Musclebound. (12.) Andy Muckluck was jealous of his 
brother-in-law's money. (13.) Mr. Martelli is a. good friend of 
Mr. Anchovi. (14.) Mr. Anchovi told friends that b'^ was afraid 
his wife would sue for divorce and take him forlots of money. 

• (15.) Police were unable, to locate Andy Muckluck after the 
kidnappingi (16.) Andy Muckluck was observed stoned in a 
local gutter at 5:00 a.m., April 5. (i7.) Several curis of Mr. 
Anchovi^'s hair were found on Mr. Martelli's floor. (18.) Miss 
Goldie Digger loved Rio de Janeiro. (19.). Mr. Anchovi wasn't in 
his regular seat^on the 7:45 a.m. bus on April 5. (20.) police 

. were unablq to locate Mi^s Goldie Digger after the kidnappJng. 
(21.) The only people who had access to Mr. Anchovi 's savings 

* account besides himself were his wife and Miss Goldie Digger. 
(22.) Mr. Anchovi always took the 7:45 a.m. bus. to work. 
j(23.) Tfhe last person to see Mr. Anchovi wa^ Mrs. Busybody, his 
neighbor, who watched him leave his house at 7:30 a;m., April 
5. (24.) A curl of Mr. Anchovi's hdr was sent to hig^^vife with 

^the ransom note. (25.) Mr. Anchovi disappeared on April 5. 
(26.) Mr. Anchovi ha'd recently been observed frequenting the 
Berlitz language school. (27.) Police were unable to locate Max 
Musclebound after the kidnapping: 

Answers 

Who disappeared? Mr. Anchovi. 

*Who was the kidnapper(s)? No one was kidnapped. 

What was the motive? Mr. Anchovi wished to get away from his 
wife? without giving up his savings. 

Hoio luas the crime accomplished? Mr. Anchovj got a lock of 
hair from his barber, sent it to his wife with a ransom note 
asking for 25,000 dollars, all that was iji his savings. Then he 
*S and Miss Goldie Digger left for Rio de Janeiro. 
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Debriefing . * , 

The following questions can be: addressed: ^ 

1. What barriers did you find ^n this exercise in the 
i> process of listening? What actions on your part— 

or someone else*sHielped you? 

2. Suggest some ^ways in which you: might have 
reached a solution much more quickly. What pre- 
vented you from pursuing these? 

3. Do you think this exercise resembles real life? In 
what way does it? In what ways does it differ? ^ 

^ A: Doe^ the solution of tlie "crime" depend on com- 
munication skills? How? ' , , ' 

5. Could some of^ tfie clues have been omitted? If 
they had. been,^ho^y wo:uld this have affected the 

p solution? The psurticipahtsanvplved?' ^ 

6. How did you. go^about solving the problem? Is 
this a way you always employ? If not, do you 
.thiiik you could use tiiis- method in other sitvia- 
tions?* V* ^ 

7: .Have you read/murder'mysteries before? If so, did 
they have problems iiimilar tq.the Anchovi Pizza 
Mystery? D(i you. think you 11 try reading a mur- 
der mystery-^t reed more of them? 



1. 



Objectives 2. 
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GATEKEEPER PROBLEI^- 

Adapted by Anita Covert 
iansing Community College' 

To provide an opportunity for students to act 
, as gatekeepers. 

To provide an experience for students to see 
how gatekeeping affects the mfprmation they 
receive from the media. 



Directions 

You are a team of journalists preparing the news to be broad- 
cast tonight at 6:00. p.m. on NBC. Your task is to dctv.lnine 
what is to be\ included in tonight VMalf-hour program. Vou^ 
news team has obtained several items ior this evening*s program 
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- ^ : 

from the wire services of your own news staff. Because you 
must infegrate three minutes of commercials, it is important 
that you design a program log that is exactly twenty-seven min- 
utes in length. 

If you-want to cover a story but cannot afford the time, you 
can dump the film footage and present only .the story. John 
Chancellor, your news moderator, takes approximately twepty 
^seconds to cover a story without film footage. However, he 
. doesn't like to announce more than four such stories per nijght. 
Your fitssignment, then, is to log the program in the order of 
the app»:*arance, of che news items' in tfte program. Establish 
basic criteria for placement arid a justification for why an item 
was or was not included in the program. 

News Iterhs 

The teacher should compose the news items. These should 
vary between national and local news, and should differ in length. 
Some examples follow: " * 

1:05 Minutes. Report on the survival *of a twelve-year-old 

girl after five days lost in Sierras. ^ 
2:45 minutes. Marriage of Bella Abzug (Congresswoman-- ' 

New York). ^ 

2:10 minutes. Piano virtuoso^ Vladimir Horowitz, returns 

to the orchestra after twenty , years. 
3:30 minutes. Andrew Peti wins his fourth Indy 500: the 

first man in history-to do so. , 

•Debriefing' * 

The fpUowing questions may prove helpful in explicating the 
experience; What criteria ^id you use for choosing news items? 
'When did gatekeeping happen? and. Is this a simulation of real 
television news programs? How do you know? 
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THE WHITE HOUSE-yiSIT 

Created by Gordon L. Thomas 
Michigan State University 



1. To analyze the- extent to which a^^^^student's* 
value system is involved ih the decision-making. 
Objectives pjrocess. 
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2 . To d^'rmmV tli6 influence lof prejudgments 
on choices made by individuals. 

3. To assess 'the difference- between judgments 
nade by an individual and judgments made 
by a group. • * { 

'Directions 

The" exercise which follows requures individuals to make a 
choice, then mWeio groups of tjjfee-dr four and.reach a con- 
sensus on a single ct^qice. Aft;pj|<\nis, the class participates in a 
''fishbowr* situation where^^eacK.of the groups chooses a spokes- 
person who tries to reach consensus^ with the rest of the class 
members, who act as observers. only. The class may* also adopt 
the role o^f constituents of each ofthe spokespersons, v/ho may 
employ theiE gifdups to get advice or help. If 1they do so, they 
are required t9^ohtain the group *s permissipn before changing of 
modifying their original position. (fThe situation can 'te altered 
to one that* is mpre relevant to your schdfol or community by 
changing or expanding the.descriptions of the student candidates 
involved.) x * 

The problem mUy be explained as. follows: You are a member 
qf the seriior class of .Central^High School in Middleton^a city 
of about 50,000, partially industrial, partially residential. The 
city is 70 percent white and 30 percent black and Chidan6. The 
school has an excellent program in athletics and ha&*won a num- 
ber of state championships over t^e past ten yfears. You also 
have an-^utstanding music .curriculurtr, ^ well as an active^ 
debate squad. The school has been i^ivited to select one student 
from the high school to participate in a^three-day conference at 
the White House devoted to the question. How can high school 
students best help the federal, government solve the problem of 
crime among young people? Eight students have applied for the 
^nomination. The senior class i^Jo^lect-^hS'^S^ool representa- 
tive. Whom would you select? ^ 

. 1. Senior— seventeen years old^ president of graduat- 
ing class, very active in a number of organizations, 
fits easily into group activities, average grades, IQ ; 
of 140. Father is superintendent of schools. 
^2. Junior— seventeen years old, Chicano, comes from 
broken home, a loner^ but well-read and a good 
students Was a juvenile delinquent at age fourteen. 

• 3. Senior— twenty years old, excellent track athlete. 
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black, from a poor-^home^IQ-of- 100; WelHikedr - - 

^ unassuming. , ' 

4. Senior— sixteen years old, all As, somewhat shy, 
. bookish. Comes from a welfare family. Polio victim 

—icohfin^ to a wheelchair. \ • * 

5. Sophomore— fifteen years old, IQ of 95, good 
idoking, smokes marijuana, tries hard, but is a 

/^bomloser.'^ ^* " . . . 

6. Jiinior— sbcteen years old, perhaps the best deiDater 
. . tlie school has had in many years. Last year, de- 

' bated on the topic of crime prevention. Works 
^ . Hard on debate but not on other school subjects. 
Comes from a wealthy family.- 

7. v^Freshm an— fourteen years old, bright, very vocal 

and fluent; confident,, a little, brash. Father is 
chief of police. Membep of the Natipnal Rifle As- 
sociatipn. v . * 

8. Sophomore— sixteen years oM, member of Na- 
tional Ai>sociation for Advancement of Colored 
People, IQ of 125. Plans to be a teacher after going 
to college. . 

Debriefing 

Consider such questions as: Whom did you select and why? 
Diet you establish 1 criteria before you started the selection 
process? What assumptions did you make about the eight stu- 
dents concerning their Sex, age, intelligence? What prejudices 
and biases did you detect operating in the selection process? 
How did you gain consensus when you moved to larger groups? 
Was consensus more and more difficult to r^ach as the group be- 
came larger? Why was this true? 
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